The ghazel just translated is inspired by a haughty beauty,
the next one describes a youthful lover.

Ghazel. [373]

While yet a tender youth, o'er him did Love his thraldom fling;
A bondsman he became while yet of grace and beauty king.

Betiodden of the steed of some fair Torment's piide was he,
While yet a child reed-mounted * who of love knew ne'er a thing.

Athirst was he to sip the luscious rubies of some Moon,

The while he was himself the source of sweetness' fountain-spring.

He wept a-yeaming to embrace some fair coquettish Palm,
And he himself a tendril on a sapling burgeoning.

He watched the heavens to espy some Star of beauty bright,
While he himself the pang that heart of sun and moon did sting.

Distraught he gazed upon his knee as 'twere a mirror sheen
And silent bode, while he a parrot sweet of tongue to sing. 2

He smitten was of some bright Fairy lovely e'en as he;
His reason reft, himself a charmer reason-ravishing.

So, Vehbi, was e'en he distraughten of some Torment fair,
While he himself the age's Woe that dule to earth did bring.

Ghazel. [374]

May any hope to scape from forth thy darkling tresses' chain?
How may the spirit-bird from yonder springe 3 deliv'rance gain *

1  In Eastern lands children ride  on a long reed for a horse, as they do
on a stick in England.

2  There is here an allusion  to the  method said  lo be employed in the
East to teach parrots to speak. The parrot is held before a mirror, while the
teacher utters from behind it the word or phrase which he wishes the parrot
to leam; and the bird, seeing its  own  reflection, and imagining that the
woids proceed from it, tries to imitate it.

3  The  word qalldb, heie translated 'springe,' ordinarily means a hook, but
also  a  cuived  perch to  ^hich a bird  is  tied by the leg. By the 'springe,'
the curls of the beloved are here intended.